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passions. No scheme will do good, therefore, unless
the power behind it takes a right direction. The
" steam that is to work the engines " is public opinion,
that is, "the ruling belief in society about what is
right and what is wrong, what is honourable and what
is shameful." Nothing, therefore, is to be expected
from a party which sanctions bribery and corruption.
When Felix makes a personal application of this lofty
doctrine by pointing out that the agent of his own
party is an embodiment of corruption, he naturally
produces loud cheers; but the doctrine itself, however
philosophical, would hardly have pleased his audience.
Soon after the appearance of the novel George
Eliot published in Blackwood "An Address to Working
Men, by Felix Holt/' which enforces the same moral.
It may be, as I believe myself, that her principle
is a very sound one. Still one perceives that it is a
principle which will be much more easily accepted
by readers of BlacTcwood's Magazine than by the
"working man" to whom it is ostensibly addressed.
He will only see that it is a highly convenient argu-
ment for putting off all reform. With that, however,
I am not concerned. The effect in the novel is to
take the sting out of the hero. He is too reasonable
for his part. He is introduced as a redhot radical, and
shows it by extreme rudeness to Esther, whom he
suspects of fine-ladyism. Esther, being an admirable
young woman, conies to see that he is right, and even
that there is something complimentary in his exaspera-
tion against her. I should have liked him better if he
had been exasperated to rudeness against his political
enemies, and shown his sound judgment by gentle
treatment of the trifling petulance of a pretty girl.
works. She had strong conservative tendencies, and
